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Special Degree Programs for Adults 
JAMES BAKER 


The Setting 

Challenging pressures are being placed upon university extension 
programs, divisions continuing education, university colleges 
re-examine their contributions the higher education needs the 
adult population. Numerous characteristics these administrative 
units encourage these pressures. Continuing education programs fre- 
quently cross college and department boundaries; they are somewhat 
flexible structure; and they frequently provide the first stage 
communication between the university and its publics. 

Current educational needs adults are direct outgrowths cul- 
tural change the mid-twentieth century. The acceleration and the 
extent cultural change within the span maturity make requisite 
university examination its higher educational service the leader 
and participant the cultural change process. Contemplated cul- 
tural needs make difficult the task educational planning for each 
succeeding generation adults. 

Attempts colleges and universities evolve programs attuned 
cultural change are characterized interdisciplinary experiences 
the liberal arts, adaptation learning methods from the behavioral 
sciences, and the utilization adult experience learning resource. 

Initial experimentation, resulting widespread publicity, must 
credited toward the program developed Bell Telephone and the 
University Pennsylvania. This initial program liberal education 
for executives encouraged the development such varied programs 
the Vassar Institute for Women Business, the Institute Liberal 
Studies for Executives held Clark University, and summer experi- 
mental projects Dartmouth, Williams, and Swarthmore. Reports 
these and other programs mention Boston University’s experimental 
program general education which operated with limited success 
Attleboro, Massachusetts for two-year period. 

Three programs quite different nature—two operation and 
one being offered for the first time the fall 1961—are described 
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some detail below. They reflect progressive approaches which merit 
study faculty members move from traditional educational pat- 
terns innovations content and programming. 


Brooklyn College Experimental Degree Project 

This program, restricted adults least thirty years age, in- 
cludes (a) participation four interdisciplinary seminars, (b) evalua- 
tion adult experience and informal learning academic depart- 
ments and equating terms academic credit, and (c) completion 
the degree through formal evening classes. 

The interdisciplinary seminars are offered the fields humani- 
ties, communication, social science, and science and total fifty-six 
semester hours credit. general they meet for three and one-half 
hours instruction, two evenings per week and are supplemented 
with sixteen hours supervised study per week. The humanities 
seminar described 

integrated study the arts and literature. Materials from 
the fields painting, sculpture, architecture, music and lit- 
erature are used illustrate the following range topics: 
the quality individuality; the role emotion; the idea 
the humanities; the pleasures order; aesthetic logic; the 
sense evaluation; symbolism; self-extension; vision; the 
sense 

Comparable synopses the other seminars are provided Stern’s 
and Missall’s report and are supplemented with more extensive de- 
scriptions content and seminar procedures. 

The evaluation adult experience terms college credit 
through equivalence existing courses under the supervision 
faculty representatives from each academic department. After study 
the adult student’s reports his experience and submission 
documentation which may include test data, the department repre- 
sentative identifies 


Courses creditable without further preparation. 


Courses creditable after independent reading during 
two-week two-month period. 


Courses creditable after participation accelerated tu- 
torial service. 


Bernard and Missall, Ellswerth, Adult Experience and College Degrees 
(Cleveland, 1960), 106. 
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obtain some idea the number credits granted through this 
experience-evaluation process, interesting note the Brooklyn 
report that 1,209 credits were recommended for sixty-two adults who 
had reported faculty members for evaluation. Thirteen members 
this group were recommended credits excess the thirty-two 
considered initial maximum. The highest credit evaluation totaled 
sixty-one points. 


The Oklahoma Program 

While designed particularly for the part-time student, the Okla- 
homa Bachelor Liberal Studies degree, offered the fall 
1961, deviates markedly from the traditional residence, credit-hour 
programs. 

Admission procedures involve advance placement examinations 
allow the student enter his “own level attainment.” From this 
point proceeds his own pace through program independent 
study carefully guided team faculty members. 

Following flexible sequence, the student prepares three areas— 
humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. Before completion 
each area (e.g. the humanities includes study fine arts, intellec- 
tual history, literature, and philosophy and religion) must partici- 
pate three-week residential seminar intensive study with team 
scholars the Oklahoma Center for Continuing Education. 

Next, period one year intervenes which the student engages 
creative project which referred “study depth.” This 
project designed assist the adult gaining measure com- 
petency particular field and develop skill the process creative 
investigation. 

The last phase the program will include four-week residential 
seminar integrating learning from the three broad areas knowledge 
participated through independent study and the aforementioned 
area seminars. 

appropriate stages the program comprehensive examinations 
are administered and evaluated before final recommendation the 
student the faculty for the Degree Bachelor Liberal Studies. 


The Syracuse Program 
Although limited the Associate Arts General Education and 
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continuing the same admissions requirements for the regular bach- 
elor’s degree, the Syracuse Program provides interesting pattern 
learning experiences designed for the mature adult. 

The program consists four inter-related parts. The first part in- 
cludes core program three eight-semester-hour seminars the 
humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. 

Second, independent study and creative work equivalent nine 
semester hours are provided and encourage adults further their 
academic talent for applications beyond the classroom. Here, the 
adult required identify community need, study research 
work the community the area this need, and relate and evalu- 
ate his experiences through conferences with faculty members. 
addition the community work, required investigate his 
own interests and possible talents some creative area such art, 
literature, music. 

The third part the program provides opportunity for investiga- 
tion field special interest. total fifteen semester hours 
work required develop some degree academic depth such 
concentrations science, Russian studies, foreign language, religion, 
psychology, and other fields specialization offered the University 
program. 

The fourth area provides opportunity for elective participation 
broad range University courses tutorial programs. Major 
emphasis here not upon depth, but upon sampling from various 
curricula. 

This program, normally requiring four years part-time study, 
not designed for recent high school graduates, but rather planned 
both content and procedure provide opportunity for groups 
mature people engage intellectual pursuits together. 


Conclusion 

Much the encouragement for programs this type has been 
stimulated the Center for the Study Liberal Education for Adults 
located Chicago. This group, supported some extent the Fund 
for Adult Education, has acted resource center develop and 
disseminate knowledge special programs for adults, has provided 
consultant and leadership service the development programs 
the nature described above, and has published extensively this field. 
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The Center has watched with interest program developments con- 
tinuing education Boston University and the self-study committees 
which have given considerable attention the philosophy and direc- 
tion Boston University programs might take meeting the needs 
adults the greater Boston area. Continued national interest will 
directed toward Boston University seeks engage further 
experimentation along lines illustrated above. 
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The Controversial Mission 
Patrick Hurley China 


PHILLIP DOLAN 


Since the beginning our relations with China—in particular since 
the Opium War 1842—the United States has generally pursued 
policy peace and friendship. Both government and private 
citizens such merchants and missionaries, have tended create 
until recently favorable “image” Chinese minds. Today, however, 
spite century amicable association mainland China and the 
United States are avowed enemies. How and precisely when friend- 
ship began dissolve into enmity the question which the writer 
this paper raises and proposes answer. 

the contention this paper that the rupture between China 
and America occurred sometime after 1942 but before 1946. 
more precise, the contention here that our “loss” China hap- 
pened during the months 1944-1945. The following paragraphs 
will show how and over what stumbled until 1944. Then will 
possible place more accurately the exact breaking point. 
actuality, course, this story somewhat like that the proverbial 
camel and straw. Those few months 1944-1945 will prove, believe, 
the straw which broke our diplomatic back China. 

With the outbreak World War American military strategy 
rapidly took shape. the final analysis Roosevelt and Churchill, 
supported their military staffs, agreed over-all plan against 
the Axis powers. The strategy for the war was simply defeat 
Germany first, and secondly move across the Pacific toward Japan. 
Strategically, the object American policy China was keep 
China the war, and strengthen her that she might exact 
constantly growing price from the Japanese Moreover, the 
American air force was bomb the Japanese China while Chinese 
armies began push back and expel the Japanese. was decided 
send American officer work Chiang Kai-Shek’s combined 
military staff. The man selected was Joseph Stilwell. 
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The War Department did not find easy tell Stilwell what 
should try do, inform him what means could 
count on. The swift advances the Japanese made hard 
forecast whether there would any other forces left besides 
the Chinese fight the Pacific.... And, also, one knew 
how long the wearied Chinese armies could continue stand 


complicate matters, there was from the beginning the war 
difference opinion the Pentagon how important the China 
Theater might be. 


The problems that faced Stilwell are now legendary. Reduced 
one sentence, these problems became one: The Chinese were not 
fighting; they were doing too little the war effort, much less than 
they could do. The efforts Stilwell get Chiang moving soon made 
him unpopular with the Generalissimo. Disfavor, however, did not 
deter Stilwell. message the War Department, Stilwell noted 
that the impression that had been created the United States about 
the Chinese military was entirely false. reality was 
desperate condition, underfed, unpaid, untrained, neglected, and 
rotten with corruption. the gang army ‘leaders’ that 
the cause all our 


The question Washington was how best help China. The sit- 
uation there was going from bad worse, and complicate things 
still further the reports from the Embassy and the Chinese represen- 
tatives Washington were suggesting collapse the Chinese gov- 
ernment and the Chinese will continue the fight. the situa- 
tion worsened, Stilwell increased his efforts; Chiang became more 
stubborn. the end Stilwell developed unbounded hate for “pea- 
nut.” 1943 Stilwell was convinced that the only way deal with 
the corruption and lack cooperation was get tough. This deci- 
sion, course, increased the hostility between these two leaders. 


The central issue this controversy between Stilwell and the Gen- 
eralissimo was Stilwell’s wish win the war, least the offensive, 
using all the Chinese troops fight. That would mean those troops 
used blockade the Communists and even the Communists them- 
selves. Understanding this problem essential are understand 
the future difficulties. Chiang wanted the war won, but also 
wanted make sure would survive power. 
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Hence [he] was afraid take military chances; the loss the 
capital, Chungking, might mean the end the government, 
matter what victories might won elsewhere. [He] was 
afraid making demands which might cause local military 
commanders and politicians desert; and afraid offending 
elements within the Kuomintang radical measures re- 
form. Never out mind was the knowledge that north 
the Communists were waiting their chance extend them- 
selves and gain 


Elements within Chiang’s party were bent going even further 
than blockading the Communist forces. There was move 1943 
issue ultimatum the Communists; some even wanted de- 
clare war. was suggested others that Chiang rebuff the move. 
issued statement, September, 1943, declaring that was the 


opinion that first all should clearly recognize that the 


Chinese Communist problem purely political and should solved 
political The American government, through Dean 
Acheson, thought that State Department pressure and Soong’s mes- 
sages from Washington had caused the extreme elements China 
change their course. The chief importance this message that 
Washington came regard pledge the Chinese government 


not use force. Chungking, however, was not 


this point must observed that the policy the United States 
was play the role objective third party, trying bring order 
out chaos aid the war effort. Reports from our Embassy 
China were pored over the State Department looking for some 
means which effective settlement could arrived between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists. Two possibilities emerged: 
the Kuomintang could forced work with other interests, while 
remaining the most influential force within China; the other hand 
could pressured into thorough-going democratic reform, thereby 
depriving the Communists issue. these means perhaps civil 
war could avoided. Both schemes, however, recognized that Chiang 
must remain, for was the only figure with strong enough prestige 
through most China effect unity. should noted that both 
Stilwell and the State Department tried induce the Chinese govern- 
ment listen advice regarding social and economic reforms. The 
latter were motivated equally concern for the war effort well 
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sincere desire have China become well-governed country and 
ally. 

There need trace the struggle between the United States 
government and that China over more active participation the 
war effort. Suffice say that both Stilwell and the American Am- 
bassador, Gauss, felt that Chiang Kai-Shek was more worried over 
the Chinese Communists than over the Japanese threat. Furthermore, 
adding the whole situation before 1944, was believed that 
the blockade the Communists the north was forcing them into 
the arms Russia. counter this, the United States was convinced 
both politically and militarily that observer group should sent 
the Communist area Yenan. This mission would also deter 
Chiang from any attempt liquidate the Communists. The date 
early 1944. 

When this plan was suggested Chiang, did not pretend 
happy, but the end agreed. The Yenan mission flew escorted 
fighter planes. was received with warmth and enthusiasm. Now 
true that Mao Tze-Tung confided his suspicions few weeks 
after the arrival the mission these words: course, are glad 
have the Observer Section here because will help beat Japan. 
But there use pretending that—up now least—the chief 
importance your coming the political effect upon the Kuomin- 
However, another factor entered the picture this stage, 
one not usually taken into consideration. There was this time 
Communist re-evaluation America. The Soviet Union may have 
been winning great victories over Germany, but the Chinese were 
fighting the Japanese, 

and this war against Japan, only America was great. 
... News American battles the Pacific brought promise, 
fact that could built on, that could encourage soldiers 
shivering night their shelters; somewhere far away 
the Pacific, there was ally more powerful, than 
the Japanese. And that ally was slowly approaching China 
order reinforce native resistance the invader.8 

This new appraisal was strengthened with every contact the Com- 
munists made with the Americans Yenan. The American leader 
the mission, Colonel David Borrell, demonstrated respect for the 
Communists able fighting men; was also humorous, boasting that 
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was hard-core Republican reactionary. The Communists loved 
him. 

was this time that the United States could have demonstrated 
the Chinese revolutionary movement that America too stood for 
“fair play,” democracy and progress. this time also, neither the 
President nor the State Department held any belief other than that 
the “Chinese problem” could solved some equitable adjustment, 
allowing both sides live together. Thus, the summer 1944 
American policy, especially the effort reform the Kuomintang and 
the military effort the Pacific, was still one the Chinese Communists 
could favor. Certainly many Chinese Communists felt that the word 
democracy was defined themselves and the Americans in, roughly, 
the same way. 

Now began the American attempt compel agreement between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists. felt imperative for the 
conduct the war. 


Beyond that, [we] were worried the threat that when the 
war ended China would disorder and unable play 
the part given Worse still, there might prolonged 
civil war.... Then the whole plan organizing the world 
for peace would crumble the dust China.® 


Furthermore, there were this time certain elements discontent 
within the American government. Service, for example, led the way 
suggesting that the Kuomintang and Chiang were proving them- 
selves incapable running the government such manner 
prevent collapse. This discontented American element felt Chiang 
had lost popular support refusing engage democratic reforms. 
was felt that perhaps the United States ought offer support, using 
further needed changes. The importance here that through 
the summer 1944 the United States had not lost the confidence the 
Communists, nor had entirely sided with the Kuomintang. Instead, 
was being suggested that the United States pressure for 

accordance with this idea, now almost completely accepted 
the State Department, President Roosevelt the advice the De- 
partment appealed Chiang place Stilwell command all 
Chinese forces, and try harder reach working agreement with 
the Communists. all probability Roosevelt knew the reports 
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coming out Yenan the War Department. Suggestions from the 
Yenan observer group favored aid the Communists. This, was 
thought, would give more effective help for the war effort, the same 
time forcing the Kuomintang into competition with the Communists 
supporting reform order retain the favor the Chinese 
people. 

was Stilwell who was forwarding the observations the observer 
group the War Department. For this and many other reasons 
need not investigate here, Chiang asked for Stilwell’s recall. For- 
tunately, the leadership America felt such recall would cause 
more difficulties than would solve. should also remembered 
that the time now fall, 1944, period when United States’ success 
the Pacific was increasing. The reasons for pressuring the Kuomin- 
tang improve for the war effort were being seriously challenged. 
looked very much though landing China would not 
necessary for invasion Japan.11 


This new position can noted Roosevelt’s suggestion Chiang 
that perhaps Stilwell should remain only commander the Burma 
and Yenan forces. was Roosevelt’s contention that the United 
States could not accept responsibility China under the existing 
poor conditions. But Chiang was not happy even with this. 
wholly confident that the President replaces General Stilwell with 
qualified American officer, can work out together reverse the 
present trend and achieve vital contribution victory China.” 


Meanwhile, Ambassador Gauss resigned his position China. 
would seem that Mr. Gauss was not all unhappy about leaving. 
had all but been ignored Washington. General Patrick Hurley 
was designated for the position and presented his credentials Jan- 
uary Hurley had been sent adjust the differences between 
the Generalissimo and Stilwell. was unsuccessful. Hurley was, 
September, convinced that 


the relations between the Generalissimo and General 
Stilwell had reached point where kind third party 
intervention could possibly remedy the damage already done 
except the removal General Stilwell, and furthermore, 
that progress could made other outstanding ques- 
tions until new American Supreme Commander had been 
appointed.13 
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President Roosevelt accepted this view and Major General 
Wedemeyer was sent replace Stilwell; was one three officers 
Chiang said would acceptable. 


World attention now focused our new Ambassador result 
the removal Stilwell and the resignation Gauss. the begin- 
ning the year 1945, the Chinese situation was still precarious, but 
not greatly before. Fear the collapse Chinese resistance 
was receding. Operations over the “hump” were proving successful. 
These military improvements did not end the possibility coopera- 
tion with the Communists. Since the Observer Mission was still 
functioning, Wedemeyer tried arrange for some form coordina- 
tion between the northern and southern Chinese armies. His staff 
also was working plan. However, when Hurley found out what 
was happening, protested violently the President, claiming these 
efforts our part made the Chinese Communists less anxious 
work with the Kuomintang forces. Hurley felt the Communists be- 
lieved the United States was about recognize them armed bellig- 
erant forces. 


Whether the Yenan Chinese held this opinion not difficult 
not impossible say. However, whether they did not immaterial 
that they undoubtedly felt were sympathetic them. The 
Americans had, after all, sent group them, that group 
had worked hard together with them, and Hurley was presently en- 
couraging them cooperate with the established government. 


this time the important Yalta Conference had decided Russian 
intervention the Far Eastern conflict. This posed new problems for 
the United States. became urgent once more consider political 
unification China. With the advent Russian troops Man- 
churia, became imperative have centralized government 
work with the Russian forces. Furthermore, united China could 
play the role the Far East had been assigned Cairo. Unless 
China could settle any differences between herself and the Soviet 
Union, the Russians might, arrangement with the Communists, 
take and keep Manchuria. The United States was, then, favor 
some type political union. There was unanimity among the Ameri- 
can leadership that force should not used either side. The prob- 
lem was that there were many ideas and differences how 
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what terms unity should brought about. make matters worse, 
Hurley had not received any explicit statement American policy 
how far the American government was prepared support uni- 
fication movement behind Chiang Kai-Shek. Moreover, the instruc- 
tions that Hurley did have were not all specific. This left Hurley 
free find his way into American policy. The only positive 
thought that Hurley could follow was that knew that peaceful 
unification was most desirable. 

Earlier, after flying Yenan and speaking with Mao Tze-Tung, 
Hurley formulated five-point program which was signed Mao and 
Hurley witness. This program was titled “Agreement Between 
the National Government China, the Kuomintang China and 
the Communist Party 


The two chief points this program were: 


The present National Government reorganized 
into coalition National Government embracing representa- 
tives all anti-Japanese parties and non-partisan political 
bodies. new democratic policy providing for reform 
military, political, economic and cultural affairs shall 
promulgated and made effective. the same time the Na- 
tional Military Council reorganized into the United 
National Military Council consisting representatives all 
anti-Japanese armies. 


The coalition National Government China recognizes 
the legality the Kuomintang China, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and all anti-Japanese parties. 


The five-point program went suggest reform toward democracy 
know the United States: freedom conscience, press, 
speech and assembly. 

The important thing here that this was the first attempt 
American representatives offer formal basis for understanding. 
Upon reading these proposals, must course admit that not much 
concrete really was said. The chief unanswered problem was how the 
power the coalition was divided. any event, Chiang did not 
accept these proposals. Moreover, Chiang proposed his own solution, 
three-point plan insuring Kuomintang predominance. Hurley re- 
versed his position, took Chiang’s plan Yenan, and proceeded try 
convince Mao that should accept. result this gesture, 
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the Communists unquestionably felt they had been betrayed.15 Thus, 
after this and subsequent events, the friendly aid the United States, 
being sought after and accepted both sides, had not lessened the 
problem. The National Government was willing form coalition 
provided there was chance that the Kuomintang would lose its 
predominance. The Communists seemed unwilling consent any 
plan other than that offered the five-point program. 

After series talks leading nowhere, Hurley decided trip 
Washington. carried with him the thought that had had some 
success without jeopardizing the leadership Chiang. the same 
time, felt resentment. Hurley knew that certain members the 
military China were still suggesting aid the Communists. Hurley 
was convinced also that various members the diplomatic corps 
China, well some the State Department, were critical the 
way was handling the whole problem. 

Patrick Hurley was recognized sincere individual. But 
the time had reached China, was old man, uninformed, tiring 
easily, disliking intensive reading. For months after his arrival 
China, Hurley called Chiang, Mr. Shek. The Chinese summed 
Hurley’s personality nicknaming him Erh Feng, “the Second 
Big 

Most the Embassy staff, the other hand, possessed under- 
standing the Chinese language and history. They were familiar 
with Chinese politics and the leadership the country. Hurley, how- 
ever, saw two arguing parties. Members the staff who 
disagreed with his interpretation were classified Reds. When 
they pointed out Chinese political realities that underlay negotiations, 
accused them sabotaging his 

The key Hurley’s personality, which certainly affected our policy, 
was his complete rejection the time-honored State Department 
system passing criticism alternate suggestions. Hurley dis- 
approved reports critical the Chiang government. This meant, 
course, that little information became public which would clarify 
public opinion Chiang’s policy. Washington received little un- 
biased information from the American Embassy. 


[Hurley] saw the differing opinions other Americans 
constant plotting undermine him. His fear the working 
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press became enormous. The Embassy watched home- 
going news dispatches check the sources criticism 
the Ambassador. The Chinese Government shielded him 
from the American press.18 


Hurley’s prejudiced feelings should well understood, for the 
writer asserts that was during Hurley’s assignment China that 
the Communist Chinese finally decided that they longer could 
trust America, and that America was dedicated supporting the 
Chiang government any cost. The next few months were tell 
the story. 

Seen against the background the above information, the struggle 
between Hurley and other Americans China became one the 
most important, not the most important, the incidents which, 
the end, caused the United States lose the sympathy the 
Communist Chinese. ineffectiveness then stems, least par- 
tially, from his differences with career officers the State Department. 
While Hurley was favorable Chiang, the Foreign Service men were 
adverse him, basing their belief their observation the poor 
conditions within China. the question Communist participa- 
tion the war, Hurley felt the Communists made little contribution, 
while the Foreign Service officers thought otherwise. Most important, 
Hurley believed that since the Communists were not tied the Rus- 
sians, the United States, although remaining friendly them, should 
refuse aid the Communists. This, thought Hurley, would force 
them yield the established government. The Foreign Service 
officers, the other hand, felt that through friendship the Com- 
munists the United States could win them over the alignment 
their policies program similar that the West. Also, these 
officers felt, were ignore the Communists, would surely 
drive them into the arms the Soviet Union. should noted that 
both sides favored reform the Chiang government, but Hurley felt 
that this could wait until the end the war while the others thought 
immediate reform necessary—before peace was signed. 

The differences just mentioned hinged the all important ques- 
tion whether not arm the Communist Chinese. Hurley, 
stated, opposed arming the Communists, but various members the 
Foreign Service group favored such move. They had both military 
and political reasons for supporting such policy. Everything was 
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brought head shortly after both Hurley and Wedemeyer left for 
Washington. group the Embassy sent telegram the State 
Department worded bring this issue once and for all out into 
the open. many authors the period suggest, career and expe- 
rienced man, unlike Hurley, would have been aware his obligation 
defend his policy. Hurley criticism meant personal attack. 
According Herbert Feis, who has traced the events under discussion 
very well, the stimulus for the telegram came from Raymond 
Ludden, who had just returned from behind the Japanese lines and 
Communist territory. observed: North China the Com- 
munists occupy positions from which, with modest supplies small 
arms, ammunition, and demolition material, they could seriously 
interfere with Japanese communications.” Further, the report went 
on, the Communists were willing and eager take the offensive 
against the Japanese. The Communists knew this the best way 
winning world favor. George Atcheson, charge the Embassy 
Hurley’s absence, suggested the group make recommendations 
solve the problem. The final report called for outright pressure 
Chiang work with the Communists, and maintained that coopera- 
tion should not wait for Chinese internal solidarity. This, was 
suggested, should told Chiang private, but the same time 
ought assured that refused, might withdraw our 
support. sum, the supporters this policy believed would aid 
the war effort, keep the Communists away from the Russians, advance 
the cause unity convincing the Kuomintang that their plan 
eventual civil war was undesirable.19 


Hurley, true his persecution complex, thought the sending the 
telegram act disloyalty. The State Department argued the 
necessity investigation our policy because the gravity 
the entire problem. 


Unfortunately for American hopes for peaceful future, President 
Roosevelt upheld Hurley. “The chief executive was unwavering 
his determination support his wartime Far Eastern ally who had 
fought bravely for long time against great odds.”29 Both 
Admiral Leahy, who made this statement, and Roosevelt seemed 
have complete confidence Hurley’s observations. One can only 
conjecture that had Roosevelt depended less his special envoy and 
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more his State Department, would have been better informed. 

any case, the victory Hurley over his Embassy personnel was 
not end here. Several members the Chungking group were 
transferred, and the political officers acting advisers the com- 
manding general were disbanded. Many these men were sent back 
Washington. Wedemeyer now had look Hurley for political 
advice. interesting note that those the Embassy who ap- 
proved the telegram, even Atcheson, were removed. for the State 
Department back home, relaxed its criticism Hurley’s decision, 
believing its own men too prejudiced. 

Thus, believing his job one supporting the government 
Chiang, Hurley persisted emphasizing the strength the Com- 
munists and the weakness the Kuomintang. removing the last 
elements dissension, Hurley was practically the only source from 
which political information arrived Washington. There seems 
little doubt, retrospect, that the telegram incident was the 
turning point our relations with the Chinese Communists. That 
was, course, did not immediately make itself felt all its gravity, 
but from this point on, with the exception slight rise hope 
during the Marshall Mission, the United States and the Communist 
Chinese fell farther and farther apart. 

yet Hurley was undaunted. For the next few months con- 
tinued his efforts, while the same time most the Foreign Service 
officers felt that Kuomintang power rested American support. 
Other conflicts between Hurley and career officers occurred, but still 
Hurley did not falter. steadily maintained that Chiang was being 
fair with his adversaries, and that the United States should not fear 
the Communist element. 

Throughout 1945, then, our policies toward the Communists took 
ever harder line. the same time Hurley was trying bind the 
two sides together again, the United States military was implementing 
its decision continue training Chinese troops. 


Gradually American officers were placed all branches 
service within the Chinese army. senior American general 
was assigned adviser each senior Chinese commander. 
Other general officers were attached each section the 
Chinese combat command. American colonels were made 
advisers and liaison officers with each division commander.?1 
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This program was operation the summer 1945. did not 
unnoticed the Yenan Chinese. 


Neither did Mao Tze-Tung forget what saw Chungking 
during August. Hurley had once again gotten the two parties to- 
gether. Mao had stayed month. While was there, American 
planes and ships were moving Nationalist troops into vital areas 
east and central China the very time skirmishes were occurring 
between the contending parties. 


Although the discussions continued fail, Hurley never reported 
this. Rather, was Hurley’s policy send encouraging communica- 
tions. seems was afraid admit failure his “enemies” 
Washington. Nothing else can account for his erroneous reports unless 
one can say his blind faith Chiang Kai-Shek interfered with honest 
objective observations. “The spirit shown the negotiators good,” 
said Hurley. “The rapprochement between the two leading parties 
China seems progressing, and the discussion and rumor 
civil war reality, the only thing the two opposing parties 
had agreed upon was keep out each other’s way central and 
eastern China. 


October 1945 when the conferences between the Communists 
and Chiang ended, the aid were giving the National Government 
was great enough cause Mao Tze-Tung, Chou En-Lai, and Chu 
Teh all complain against the United States for aiding the govern- 
ment forces spread their authority. this date, one may fairly well 
conclude, the chances better relations between the United States 
and the Communists were all but finished. With the exception the 
Marshall Mission, the Communists increasingly became anti-American. 
Was this true but few months before? This paper has insisted 
throughout that the United States, following the leadership anyone 
but Hurley, could have, and all probability would have, maintained 
Communist friendship. Mao had said earlier that did favor Com- 
munism, but specified Chinese Communism. With our support and 
leadership Chinese Communism could have been more aligned with 
democracy known America. 

Legitimately, one could point out that Hurley was not the entire 
reason for our failure. (He was, course, not.) Nevertheless, but for 
Hurley, better understanding the Communists might have pre- 
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vailed. Added this, however, one should not forget that since 
February, 1945 (Yalta), the United States and other Western powers 
were becoming increasingly anxious over Russia’s maneuvers. Would 
the Soviet Union aid the Chinese Communists? Then, too, faced 
problem trying get Russia into the war the Far East without, 
the same time, jeopardizing Chinese sovereignty. unified China 
became even more desirable. Favoritism toward Chiang increased 
proportion the growth our problems with the Soviet Union. 
can added also that the different departments the American gov- 
ernment had not finally settled definite policy toward Chiang 
until faced with the abrupt ending the war. Actual victory sur- 
prised everyone, especially those China. The Nationalist troops 
were still blockading the Communists—they were needed the Coast. 
The United States Army, Navy, and Air Force moved aid the wor- 
ried Chiang. This was outright support. 


One added weight this entire problem was the unexpected death 
President Roosevelt. Perhaps, had lived, would have seen 
the error his decision retain Hurley (as had begun suspect 
his error trusting the Russians after Yalta). any case, the ad- 
ministration replacing him was, far the Far Eastern situation 
was concerned, completely inept. Neither Truman nor Byrnes was 
aware the problems Asia. Furthermore, they were more con- 
cerned with the prospect Europe. 


conclusion, once Hurley had failed win over the Communists 
collaborate with the Chiang government, simply regarded them 
agents the international Communist movement. His actions 
from January, 1945, until October that year clearly indicate his 
unawareness the true situation. With the United States playing 
ever increasing role China, the Communists could not help but 
think had left them their enemies. Finally, when sent 
United States Marines accept the Japanese surrender, and the 
same time flew government troops time prevent seizure 
territory Communist soldiers, the Communists saw our policy 
nothing but the plainest kind intervention—armed intervention. 
The blame for this rapid deterioration relations with the Chinese 
Communists cannot borne solely any one man, for product 
confused policy, misinformation, and misunderstanding. Truman, 
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for his lack understanding, deserves censure less than Roosevelt, 
who believed Hurley. But the last analysis Patrick Hurley 
who, above all others, must shoulder the major share blame. 


1Stimson, L., and Bundy, M., Active Service Peace and War (Harper 
Bros., 1947), 528. 
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Study the 
Psychology Pictorial Representation 


(New York, Pantheon Books, 1960), Bollingen Series XXXV. 


REVIEWED GEORGE LEVITINE 


This book undoubtedly one the most essential contributions 
modern art historical criticism since renowned Kunsige- 
schichtliche Grundbegriffe (1915). represents logical and much 
needed complement the work the great German critic, and, 
while the latter provides the indispensable tools for the study 
morphological problems, the former provides the equally indispens- 
able tools for the study the problems representation. Art history 
living thing, and one can suggest that there exists much cor- 
respondence between the book Gombrich and the present growing 
preoccupation with subject matter, illustrated the Neo-Realists, such 
Bernard Lorjou, and the Surrealists, such Yves Tanguy, there 
between the famous work and the passion for pure form 
exemplified the productions the Cubists, such Braque and 
Picasso, the time the beginning the first world war. 

Gombrich’s approach based very important, but frequently 
forgotten truth: artist—notwithstanding the skill, the persistence, 
and the sincerity can devote the ideal visual objectivity—may 
ever completely succeed reproducing what sees. “mere tran- 
script nature” (which, superficially, may appear compara- 
tively elementary accomplishment for well-trained painter) not 
difficult, but actually impossible achieve. The author first estab- 
lishes this truth the case photography. Any photographic image 
given subject only one the almost infinite number different 
images which can derived from the same negative with different 
exposures and different papers. Every one these images product 
the photographer’s experimentation, and none them may 
identified with what one might call “accurate rendition visual 
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reality,” for photographic image—in spite its reputation optical 
veracity—can only reproduce limited gradations tones between 
very narrow range grays (needless say, limitations are even 
greater the case color photography). The inference obvious. 
rendition visual reality” cannot achieved with 
the help the unassailably objective eye the camera, how can 
painter—whose activities are evidently infinitely less scientific and 
infinitely more subjective than those photographer—ever hope 
“paint what 


Such question could easily mistaken for the opening 
typically sermon the futility realism art; one 
almost anticipates the coming some paraphrase one the credos 
modern art formulated the celebrated passage Maurice Denis: 
painting—before being battle horse, nude woman, some 
anecdote—is essentially plane surface covered with colors arranged 
certain order.” But nothing further from the author’s inten- 
tions. this subject, enlightened and, for 
him, any bit visually recognizable reality, that is, any manifestation 
matter how unsophisticatedly achieved the 
painter—represents fascinating phenomenon, endowed with touch- 
ingly human and almost sacred character. Thus, the author’s insistence 
the painter’s inability capture “mere transcript nature” 
(this idea, many different forms recurs throughout the book) must 
understood scholarly gambit. With his extensive analysis 
the limits illusion, places himself far stronger position for 
eloquently objective and indeed most convincing discussion its 
importance. 


The essential steps the argumentation the book can ab- 
stracted follows: 


The author rejects (as one might well expect) the traditional 
differentiation between the visual and the conceptual types realism 
art. states, referring the psychological studies Britisch 
and Arnheim, that “we can never neatly separate what see from 
what know,” and that “all art originates the human mind, 
our reaction the world rather than the visible world itself.” 


position clearly revealed recent article, Tyranny Abstract 
Art,” The Atlantic Monthly, April 1958, pp. 43-48. 
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For the author, the painter who attempting record his visual 
experience not really what sees, but rather “coding” 
it—in other words, the painter translating the message from the 
visual world into more less evidently artificial language molded 
great variety factors. 


Some them are self-evident. For instance, artist can escape 
the limitations imposed him his technical medium: Dedham 
Vale, sketch Constable, executed with hard-pointed pencil, looks 
unescapably quite different from another view the same landscape 
drawn the same artist with softer crayon. Other factors are less 
obvious. For instance, through the process the actual making 
picture, the artist can come across certain findings which strongly in- 
fluence the appearance his image. This concept not limited 
the XXth theory the objet trouvé (which can exemplified 
Picasso’s transformation toy car into baboon), for artist 
any period may discover unsuspected meanings and resemblances 
the process the making his image, and, like Pygmalion, can 
endow this image with new life which completely independent 
from the visual data originally meant record. 


However, very clear that for the author, the most interesting 
single factor involved the artist’s representation visual reality 
can found the concept schemata. These schemata are arbi- 
trary formulas representation evolved during the various periods 
art history. One can illustrate this concept, its most elemental level, 
triangle, circle, and zigzag pattern which would used 
“represent” respectively mountain, human face, and body 
water. For the author, see “recognize,” and every artist, facing 
the problem representation, tends equate the forms which 
“recognizes” the visible world with some already existing schemata 
which his experience, habit, and training taught him accept valid 
solutions for the representation these forms. The system sche- 
mata thus superimposed, with varying degree literalness, upon 
the conglomeration forms “recognized” the artist who can 
rect” them, and them his own particular sensitivity, under- 
standing the world, and aesthetic needs (this the role the 
artist’s originality and imagination). The artist can derive his sche- 
mata from the productions earlier masters and specialized reper- 
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tories. Schemata can childishly simple (as the case the 
geometrical constructions Villard Honnecourt), pedantically 
complicated (as the case the 1660 Lumen picturae Frederik 
Wit), almost completely elusive (as the case the 1785 New 
Method Alexander Cozens). They are always characteristic 
certain period art, and, regardless their degree sophistication, 
their more less occult presence always felt, matter the artist 
medieval illuminator, Rubens, Constable, Daumier. 

But the author also firmly believes that the viewer himself 
actively involved the phenomenon illusion. All representation 
(regardless the literalness the elusiveness the schemata) relies 
some degree the artist’s power “suggesting” and the 
ability understand and complete these This factor 
(to which the author refers “guided significant 
the “microscopic realism” Van Eyck the sketchy impres- 
sionism Monet, and the painter’s skill suggesting must always 
matched the public’s skill taking hints. Thus, the phenomenon 
illusion the result dialogue which the painter and the 
viewer converse accepted, pre-determined language. 

This highly simplified summary only aims suggest the general 
direction Gombrich’s thought, and admittedly omits many the 
important themes the book (one hesitates call them secondary) 
which logically branch out from the central stem the discussion. 
Many these themes (such the passages devoted the problems 
perspective, the meaning the “Greek Revolution,” and the me- 
chanics caricature) are treated with depth and brilliance seldom 
paralleled any other recent discussions these subjects. Naturally, 
review this book can possibly convey its unique mixture 
inexhaustible erudition, incisive penetration, and winning sense 
humour; the reader left almost breathless the author’s clever 
(but incredibly functional) meandering which may lead him from 
Churchill Plato, and from Rembrandt Capp. This book 
exceptionally well illustrated (319 plates, them color), and 
reading sheer delight. This reviewer can only express the hope 
that the author, not too distant future, will choose develop 
again his ideas giving more extensive role the art our century. 
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Socrates and the Conscience Man 


MICHELINE SAUVAGE 


Translated Patrick Hepburn-Scott. 
(New York: Harper; 1960. $1.50, pp. 191, illustrated.) 


the reader who seeks authoritative, scholarly statement 

doctrine, the present volume will prove rather disappointing. 
consists three brief (altogether pp. text) and seemingly dis- 
organized essays sprinkled with profusion illustrations and quo- 
tations from sources disparate Descartes, St. Augustine, and Mon- 
taigne. The translation bristles with gallicisms, the documentation 
decidedly cavalier, and, for quality paperback, the make-up the 
book leaves great deal desired. 

Yet can for moment break out our narrow scholastic 
framework, can readily forgive these shortcomings. For the author 
has succeeded brilliantly task more demanding than statement 
doctrine. “There nothing,” she tells us, “which can (or should, 
course) protect ‘man wisdom,’ when layman, from the 
well-intentioned popularization which ends degrading the man and 
his teaching the level educational subject.” (p. 144) 

Nowhere the temptation codify greater the results more de- 
structive than the case Socrates, who bequeathed not doc- 
trine, but spirit inquiry which defies codification. Thus grati- 
fying encounter volume which does not offer socratic doctrine, 
but seeks evoke, through picture and word, the entire Geschtalt 
the event our spiritual history which was Socrates. 

For the Socrates whom Micheline Sauvage presents the spirit 
philosophy rather than philosopher. Against the background 
Athens staid and stolid sense its past, Socrates appears root- 
less, detached. can the conscience Athens because, while 
decidedly Athens, yet not it. Athenian the core, 
much that prefers death Athens life exile. Yet the 
same time his loyalty not blind loyalty, but conscious loyalty 
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tempered irony. belongs Athens, but also knows that 
belongs her: Athens, but also knows her. 

here that the author sees the crux Socrates’ philosophy. Its 
subject, man, not new. Nor are Socrates’ ethical religious views 
revolutionary: anything, they are rather conservative, his respect 
for the gods Athens and his loyalty her laws. What new his 
discovery man reflecting subject, his discovery the self-aware- 
ness which transforms man and reality from the immediacy being 
the order knowledge. Socrates, mankind comes age: man 
not only is, but knows that is, and can pose the question 
what is. 

Thus his “method” teacher must that midwife: dia- 
lectic whose task not communicate information, but make man 
aware himself, permit him think what is, instead merely 
being it. The command “Know thyself” demands transformation 
which man learns detach himself from reality and participate 
new way—through symbol, through the ordering word. 

The importance Socrates lies not his teachings—whatever 
these may have been—but the self-conscious spirit inquiry which 
makes him the catalyst Western thought. this spirit which 
Micheline Sauvage’s work evokes. The book may have its shortcom- 
ings, technical ones well the more serious lack appreciation for 
more systematic thinkers (cf. reference Plato 13). Yet these 
seem minor when compared with its achievement, the presentation 
truly socratic image Socrates. 
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